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This Is Bargain Month—Read About 











OUR BIRTHDAY OFFER 


” OCTOBER The Rally will be two years old, 

and it is going to celebrate in a way that we 
hope you will enjoy. During the whole month 
of September subscriptions will be received for 
75 cents, instead of the usual $1.00. 


Isn’t that fine? Even at $1.00 The Rally is a 


bargain, and at 75 cents—vwell, you just can't 
afford to be without it! 


We have great plans ‘for the coming year—more 
of everything that you like best—stories, news, 
verses and pictures. Don't risk missing a single 
number; belong to our family of Rally sub- 
scribers. 


If you:have already subscribed this is your 
chance'to:renew at a bargain price. Your sub- 
scription will be extended one year from its 
regular expiration date. 


All subscriptions at this special rate must be in 
by October first. We cannot afford to offer this 
reduction for a longer period. Send your 75 
cents now and start with the big anniversary 
number of The Rally in October. National 
Headquarters Girl Scouts, 189 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


Save a quarter—here’s a way, 
But remember—no delay! 






































SCOUTING: A COMING PROFESSION 


for WOMEN 


By J ane Deeter Rippin, National Director 


T? those women who, with the 

ceasing of the myriad activities 
known as war work, are looking for 
other opportunities for community 
service, Scouting is commended. 
Just as war pressed into service wo- 
men of all ages and conditions, pro- 
vided only that they were prepared, 
so the Girl Scout movement can use 
the most diverse talents. 

Like the war, too, the Scout move- 
ment needs no propaganda. It is 
upon us in the shape of crowds of 
young girls and women enrolling as 
Scouts at the rate of 5,000 a month 
and calling for leaders, and then 
more leaders. And these leaders 
must be trained. 

While the movement is in essense, 
recreational, and the bulk of the ac- 
tivities will always be volunteer in 
character, there is more and more 
need for paid and full time workers. 

In localities where Scouting is 
more than a small venture, it absorbs 
a larger and larger proportion of the 
Local Director’s time and this logi- 
cally leads to the necessity for full 
time paid service. The Director must 
be able to organize and administer 
the local office, select captains, know 
where to turn for expert advice, and 
help in such matters as arranging 
for examinations for Class and Merit 
Badges. Not a small part of her 
work is directing the material busi- 
ness of the Scouts. In large centers 
like New York and Boston, the work 
involved in handling uniforms and 
other Scouting equipment is consid- 
erable, but even in smaller places it 
must be done accurately. Some idea 
of the size of the business may be 
had from the fact that National 
Headquarters’ daily orders amount to 
something like five hundred dollars. 
In all offices central and local dues 
must be accounted for, literature and 
information must be dispensed. But 
it is not enough that the local work- 
ers should do their bookkeeping and 
clerical work accurately. This Local 
Director will have her office so run 
that it will be a real example of 
Scouting in practice 

In National Headquarters alone 
there are twenty-six employees. The 
following places have now full time 
staff workers whose salaries, rang- 
ing from seventy dollars to one hun- 
dred and fifty per month, are paid 
by local communities: Albany, Bal- 
timore, Boston, Brookline, Buffalo, 


Cambridge, Cincinnati, Colorado 
Springs, Hanover, Pa., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Lewiston, Mont., New Brus- 
wic, N. J., New York Pittsburgh, 
Savannah, Springfield, Mass., San 
Diego, Toledo, and Washington, 
D. C. 

The second sort of trained workers 
needed are Field Captains and organ- 
izers. National Headquarters now 
has four Field Captains working un- 
der the direction of the Secretary of 
Field Work. As soon as funds are 
available, their number is to be in- 
creased so that all parts of the 
country will be covered. The Field 
Captain’s work is to organize Scout- 
ing in communities asking for it and 
to supervise and help Local Councils 
and troops over the rough places that 
are met with. 

There is a growing demand for 
training courses for captains. To 
properly develop these will require 
the services of people trained in all 
the various Scouting activities. Al- 
ready enterprising Councils and cap- 
tains have worked up local courses, 
and universities like Johns Hopkins, 
Columbia, and Boston, include Scout- 
ing in the list of vocations for which 
they offer Summer School prepara- 
tion. 

So far there has been only one 
real training school for Scout officers. 
This is the First National Training 
School for Girl Scout Leaders now 
in its fourth year. During the sum- 
mer of 1919, two sessions of the 
school were held at Long Pond 
Camp near Plymouth, Massachusetts. 
The first session was attended by six- 
teen girls from eight states, who 
were going to act a councillors in 
Scout camps later. At the second 
session, sixty girls from nine states 
camped together three happy and 
hard working weeks, when they 
learned by doing an amount of Scout 
lore that was amazing. 

They lived in tents and learned 
how to cook, sleep, and eat in the 
open. The school was self-govern- 
ing and the “Pine Tree Patrol’ sys- 
tem made it possible to distribute the 
work so that the burden fell equally 
and lightly, and each learned all the 
necessary camp services by being 
wood boy, water boy, mess boy, 
scribe, and so forth. But all this 
was properly subordinated to the 
real business which was to become 
First Class Scouts, and not only this 
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but to learn how to lead and manage 
their own troops. Swimming, life- 
saving, first aid, child care, and 
woodcraft, drilling, signalling, and 
dancing were all parts of the daily 
program conducted by competent 
teachers. Pictures of this School are 
shown elsewhere in the Ratty. 

The First National Training 
School is so named because it is 
hoped there will be more, serving all 
sections of the country, North, South, 
East, and West. 

The interest and activities of 
Scouting have been increased and 
diversified, and there are now at least 
three sorts of Scouts and three cor- 
responding fields of leadership. 
There is first the wood Scout, or out- 
of-door Scout. Women who are good 
sportsmen and who love to hike, 
camp, fish, paddle, ride, swim, or 
who know and love the birds and the 
beasts, the flowers and the trees and 
who not only love these things for 
themselves, but know the joy of 
sharing, are wanted for wood Scout 
leaders. 

The second sort of Scout is the 
home Scout, and the woman needed 
to lead here is the one who not only 
knows such things as cooking, can- 
ning, sewing, child care, nursing, but 
who can enthuse into these activities 
the spirit of play and community in- 
terest which raises them from the 
level of drudgery. 

Then, there are the citizen Scouts 
who are specially interested in such 
things as public health, clean streets, 
keeping beautiful of parks, back 
yard gardens and take an intelligent 
interest generally in civic affairs. 
These Scouts look to the club and 
professional women for their leaders. 

This classification of Scout activi- 
ties does not mean that there are 
actually three sepatate divisions of 
Scouts. The Scout program is so 
arranged that every Scout shall have 
all three of these general fields of 
interest and know something of each. 
But most girls will naturally choose 
one of them for their main line and 
the leaders will almost certainly have 
to specialize. But.the thing to re- 
member is that in each field the same 
Scout principles expressed in the 
Laws and the Promise, the Motto 
and the Slogan apply. It is these 
that make the movement a unit and 
require that the leaders be not 
simply good teachers, but good Scouts. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF 
THE PATROL LEADER 


There is no doubt that the Captain 
is the key-note of the Girl Scout 
movement. No matter how many 
thousands of girls may be attracted 
by our program, no matter how hard 
the National Executives may work, 
no matter what interest we may 
rouse throughout the country,—the 
measure of our success or failure will 
depend upon the thorough training 
and inspiration of our Captains, and 
their capacity for winning and hold- 
ing the Scouts, of their individual 
Troops. 

Now, the Captains understand 
this, of course, as well as anybody 
else, and it is just because they un- 
derstand it and take their responsi- 
bilities so seriously, that they are in 
danger of forgetting one very impor- 
tant principle of the Girl Scouts, to 
which we wish to draw their atten- 
tion: the moral responsibility and 
practical usefulness of the Patrol 
Leader. 

Any Captain who does all the 
work of her Troop is not only taz- 
ing herself unnecessarily; she is de- 
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priving her Patrol Leader of a great 
training and a great privilege. 

Executive ability, personal re- 
sponsibility for others, initiative and 
resource are, or should be, the results 
of Scouting; and how is a Troop to 
get all these things unless they have 
practice in them? 

The National Director supervises 
Local Directors; they, in turn, su- 
pervise their Captains; these, and 
these only, should, ordinarily, deal 
with individual girls. But in a Troop 
which contains, say, four Patrols, the 
ideal government of these Patrols is 
through their leaders. Influence 
them and they distribute the influ- 
ence through their friends. This 
leaves the Captain more leisure for 
interesting conferences with other 
Captains, through the rapidly form- 
ing Captains’ Association, and valu- 
able connections with Loca] and Na- 
tional Headquarters. 

We Captains are not to run things 
for our Scouts: we are to help them 
to run things for themselves! 

Now, how shall we do this? First, 
and from the very formation of the 
Troop, see that the really responsi- 
ble Leader is elected. Almost invari- 
ably the girls will attend to this, if 
they have the chance. 

Next, let them realize that if she 
is not up to the job, they must find 
some one who is. 

Be sure that she has, from the be- 
ginning, all the notices to send out, 
and all the responsibility of getting 
the girls together. Be sure that she 
keeps the secretary and treasurer up 
to the work. In hikes and entertain- 
ments let all orders and arrange- 
ments with the outside world be 
transmitted, as far as is reasonable 
and desirable, through her. 

In case the Troop gets a wrong 
idea or inclines to a wrong policy, it 
is much better Scouting for the Cap- 
tain to go over the matter seriously 
with the Patrol Leaders and let them 
try to explain it to their Patrols, 
than to harangue the Troop as a 
whole. 

In this connection a good Lieuten- 
ant, not much older than the girls, is 
invaluable, especially if the Captain 
is an older woman. There is a great 
temptation to be school-teacherish 
and dogmatic in dealing with young 
people, and they get enough of that. 

An ounce of suggestion is worth a 
pound of instruction! 

What if they do make a few mis- 
takes we could have avoided? That's 
the way people learn, in this world! 
Scouting, which combines the good 
points of so many movements, must 
not forget to study the Junior Re- 
public and the Big Sisters. 

In this connection the Ratty asks 
that all Captains will contribute 


practical suggestions as to extending 
the responsibility of the Patrol 
Leader, and we will publish a page 
of them, with a view to incorporating 
the best in the coming Captains’ 
Handbook. 


BRONX, N, Y. 


Some of the Girl Scouts in the 
Bronx in order to show their ability 
to pass the Second Class test in sew- 
ing, prepared gifts for girls their 
own age. ‘Twenty-nine of these ar- 
ticles were turned over to Miss Rap- 
allo of the Bronx Church House to 
be given to the children of the Hope 
Farm Orphanage on their birthdays. 
Among the gifts were bags, dressed 
kewpie dolls, ete. 

We recently held a Second Class 
test. Forty-five Scouts took it and 
passed. Merit Badge tests were given 
in the following subjects: laundress, 
cyclist, music and public health. 
Many took advantage of these tests 
and passed. 

Due to the fact that P. S. 55 is 
used as a summer playground, we are 
able to continue to have our office 
there. We also hold consolidated 
meetings, each Wednesday afternoon, 
for the Scouts from troops that have 
disbanded for the summer. These 
meetings are devoted to the prepar- 
ing of Merit Badges. Mrs. Moore, 
the mother of one of our Scouts, re- 
cently conducted the work for the 
Ambulance Badge. We were very 
fortunate in having Mrs. Moore as 
she is a trained nurse. 

Miss Mollenhauser, one of our 
Council members, asked that Scouts 
be sent to Fordham University 
grounds the Fourth of July. The 
Scouts looked after the children of 
the various parochial schools in the 
Bronx during the Catholic Patriotic 
exercises. 

The scouts are a great asset to the 
playground at P. S. 55 in various 
ways. Troop 19 helps by playing 
with the children, giving out and col- 
lecting supplies and conducting the 
weighing of the children. 

Nine Scouts of Troop 30 Pink 
Carnation which is composed of or- 
phans of the colored Orphan Asylum 
took the Second Class test and 
passed. 

Bronx Scouts wish to thank Man- 
hattan for extending to them the use 
of the Central Valley Camp. 

A. B., 
Captain. 


Now is the time to save a quarter. 
Subscribe to Tur Ratty, or renew, 
while the 75-cent offer is good. See 
front inside cover. 
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ARE YOU READY? 
Girl Scout Week Will Soon Be Here-- October 25 -- November 2 


Five THovusanp a Montu! 


RATHER startling figure, 

isn’t it—even before you 

know what it means. And 

you are probably more sur- 
prised than ever when you hear that 
the five thousand are girls—girls 
who are rushing to join the great 
Girl Scout movement. In the short 
space of seven years this organiza- 
tion has come to be one of the most 
important for young people. Its 
membership is already over fifty 
thousand, and at the present rate of 
increase will soon be twice that num- 
ber. Every community realizes the 
value of the scout program and the 
time has now come when these same 
communities are to be asked to show 
their appreciation in a substantial 
way. Great educational movements 
like the Girl Scouts cannot support 
themselves. They are not money 
making schemes; their policy is far 
broader than that, but because they 
are of immeasureable benefit to the 
public they deserve 'whole-hearted 
support. 


Wuat We Are Drivine For. 

The Girl Scout organization is 
facing three great needs. More and 
better trained leaders, greater co-op- 
eration from the public, and funds to 
carry on the work. By means of the 
last, the first two things may be made 
possible. Leaders will come to us 
when we are able to equip more 
camps to train them; the public will 
understand and assist in our work 
when we are able to tell them more 
about it—through Field Captains, 
through local workers and through 
organized publicity. 

All of these things cost money—a 
great deal of it. But we can raise 
enough if we all work together. 


Tue Pian or CAMPAIGN. 


It is easier to find one hundred 
people who will give $1.00 to a 
worthy cause than to find twenty 
people who will give $5.00. There- 
fore, it has been decided that the 
Girl Scout Drive will be for sustain- 
ing memberships at $1.00 each. 
Every community is asked to secure 
ten sustaintaining members for each 
one of its scouts. In other words, if 
there are one hundred scouts in your 
town your quota will be $1,000. The 
girls themselves are not to solicit 
money; this is contrary to the rules 
of the organization. All solicitation 
should be done through a Drive Com- 


mittee composed of older people. 
The girls should, however, distribute 
pledge cards and posters and take 
part in demonstrations advertising 
Girl Scout Week. 


OrGanizinc Your CoMMITTEE. 


If you have a Local Council it will 
probably serve as the Drive Commit- 
tee, inviting to serve with it men and 
women experienced in work of this 
sort. And if you do not already 
know your council members as well 
as you should this is an excellent 
time to get acquainted. If you have 
no council invite a number of promi- 
nent citizens who have been active 
in other drives to head your com- 
mittee. 

You will next want to divide your 
committee into at least three sub- 
committees, in charge of (1) Finance 
(2) Speakers (3) Publicity. The 
duty of the last two committees is to 
provide a so-called “background” 
against which the first committee 
works. Through lecturers, who 
should address clubs and other 
groups, the Speakers Committee ac- 
quaints the public with the Girl 
Scouts, their value, and finally, their 
need of funds. The Publicity Com- 
mittee undertakes to do the same 
thing through posters, newspapers, 
moving pictures and scout demon- 
strations. Here are some sugges- 
tions for going about this work. 


First of all, if you can, get the 
Mayor of your town to issue a proc- 
lamation—endorsing Girl Scout week 
and promising co-operation. This 
can be published in the papers and 
will give you the best kind of a send- 
off. Perhaps to accompany it you 
can secure a picture of the Mayor 
being interviewed by Girl Scouts! 

Then get together the best scout 
photographs you have. If you have 
not any good ones, take some, re- 
membering always: 

(1) Groups simply standing still 
are not likely to be of interest to 
newspapers. Show the girls engaged 
in some typical activity—gardening, 
signaling, building a campfire, bath- 
ing a baby—any number of things 
will suggest themselves. 

(2) Get the Girls up close to the 
camera; the larger the figures the 
more striking the photograph. 

(8) Photographs for reproduction 
must be sharp. 

Offer these photographs to your 
local papers together with some facts 
about the girl scouts. Do not dwell 


exclusively on the movement as a 
whole; emphasize the things that the 
Girl Scouts have done in your town. 
Remind your public that these girls 
sold over four million dollars worth 
of bonds and W.S.S., that they were 
active in food conservation. Men- 
tion, too, more recent achievements. 
Did they help in the influenza epi- 
demic? Have they had gardens this 
summer? Have they been assisting 
at the children’s playgrounds? In- 
clude all of this in your story. 

As to posters, perhaps you ‘will 
order all of them from National 
Headquarters; perhaps you will 
want to supplement these with some 
by local artists. The more the bet- 
ter. The public cannot be too often 
reminded that it is Girl Scout Week. 

If vour moving picture men are 
friendly you can get them to include 
with other slides shown between per- 
formances one announcing Girl Scout 
Week. This does not have to be 
specially made but can be hand 
written, in the way that slides an- 
nouncing election returns are made. 

As to scout demonstrations, they 
will depend on the number of girls 
you have and their training, but 
surely you can think of some way of 
bringing your girls before the public 
picturesquely. 


Work or THE Finance CoMMITTEE. 
The public having been educated, 
through the Speakers and Publicity 
Committees, to Girl Scout needs, it 
is time for the Finance Committee to 
get to work. And, by the way, the 
publicity campaign should be started 
well before the week of the drive— 
the first of October is not too soon 
for local material to begin to appear. 
The Finance Committee should or- 
ganize teams of not less than three, 
and each team should be given a dis- 
trict to cover. The Chairman should 
arrange for a daily meeting of the 
team captains at luncheon or some 
other hour of the day. The Chair- 
man of the Publicity Committee 
should also attend these meetings 
and make a daily report of the re- 
ceipts, together with any other items 
of interest, to the newspapers. 
These suggestions will of course 
have to be adapted to meet your own 
situation. You will doubtless think 
of many original ways of improving 
them. The important thing is plenty 
of enthusiasm and a determination to 
have your town come in with flying 
colors! 
Get Busy Now! 


Every Girl Scout is Expected to Help in this Drive. 











MY CAPTAIN. 


To signal and to tie a knot, 

To hike in weather cold or hot— 

Were all expected in your lot, 
My Captain. 


But did you fully understand, 
The day you joined our little band, 
To what strange tasks you'd turn 
your hand, 
My Captain? 


At dawn you rise and plan the 
“chow,” 
Watch birds’ nests from a shaking 
bough, 
And then descend to chase a cow, 
Brave Captain. 


You cook, and read aloud. and row, 
And stage, within the Camp-fire’s 
low, 
“The Wraggle-Taggle Gypsies Oh.” 
My Captain. 


You march the streets in snow or 
rain, 
You take inspection, and explain 
Just why white stockings give you 
pain, 
My Captain. 


Man with the hoe (and also spade), 
Officer heading the parade, 
Cook, nurse, (and sometimes nurs- 
ery-maid) 
My Captain. 
M. E., 
Director. 
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THE SCOUT 








Girl Scouts, 
Attention! 


E want you to know that this 

store is official headquarters for 
Washington, and when you come in 
for Scout Apparel or equipment, you 
will find a royal welcome. 


The Hecht Co. 


7th St., near F St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 











WHAT A GIRL SCOUT 
CAPTAIN DOES 


“What does your captain do?” 
This is a question that is often asked 
by scouts. There are various answers 
but most of them are, “Oh, she di- 
rects the meeting and tells us when 
there is to be a hike or a parade or 
something like that. There isn’t much 
for her to do.” 

But if these girls who give this un- 
thinking answer could see into the 
things her captain has to do they 
would be greatly surprised. 

A true Scout Captain who wishes 
to do her duty to the Scout Organi- 
zation is the one who is admired by 
her troop. She carefully plans the 
activities for the Scouts, spends 
hours of her time in going on hikes 
with the girls, making the troop 
meetings interesting, helping the 
Scouts with their work and the nu- 
merous things that help to make the 
future generation of women become 
good citizens of this grand United 
States, and train them to live up to 
their motto “Be Prepared.” 

Above all, the Scout Captain is an 
example for the Scouts to pattern 
after. She shows in her daily life 
what a true scout should be and how 
to act in emergencies. 

I am glad to say that I have such 
a captain and I know that many 
Scouts from all over the United 
States can say the same thing. 


Exvenita P. Watson, 
Albany, N. Y. 


I am only able to judge what a 
Scout Captain does by what I know 
of our Captain. Her name is Miss 
Rewey Belle Inglis, and she is Cap- 
tain of the Mountain Ash Troop 52 
of University High School. She or- 
ganized the troop in the spring of 
1918, for she realized that every 
High School should have girls’ or- 
ganizations such as the Girl Scouts. 

She coached the Senior Class Play 
this year, besides a Girl Scout vaude- 
ville entertainment. 

She not only teaches three English 
classes, but a Practice Teacher’s 
Course besides. 

She is the Faculty Advisor of our 
school paper. She directs the sing- 
ing in school Assemblies, and acts as 
Class Advisor of the liveliest class in 
school. 

During the war she had charge of 
our Junior Red Cross Auxiliary. She 


also helped in knitting classes and 
picked oakum with our troop. She 
is supporting a French War Orphan. 

At the annual Girl Scout Rally 
Miss Inglis was awarded a Gold 
Badge—the only one given in this 
city—for earning Liberty Bonds. 

I think it is this ability of our 
Captain to do things to be an “all- 
around woman,” that appeals to girls 
of high school age. It is this quality 
in a captain which makes the girls 
admire her, and, in turn, want to do 
things in scout work themselves. 

Our Troop unanimously votes that 
if our Captain is an example of every 
other captain in the United States, 
then the Girl Scout organization is 
the finest thing in the world for a 
girl. 

Wintrrep Hvuaues, 
Troop 52, Minneapolis, Minn. 


OUR CAPTAIN 


A_ woman who has character, 
And strength, and courage too, 
Who in her work finds pleasure, 
Although the joys are few, 
Who loves to be, where nature is, 
To tramp through forests wide, 
She seems some great optimist, 
Our Captain and Our Guide! 
Dortuy Ocus, 
Troop 2,Jersey City, N. J. 








WANTED! 


Contributions for The Scout 
Scrap Book for November. 

Letters—not over 300 words 
long—entitled “Our Thanks- 
giving Party.” 

Photographs (must be sharp) 
or Drawings; ‘““Thanksgiv- 
ing.” 

Verses—not over 24 lines long 
—‘Thanksgiving.”’ 

All contributions must be re- 
ceived by October 10th. 
The best material will ap- 
pear in the November Num- 
ber. Address: Tue Ratty, 
Nat'l Hdqts., Girl Scouts, 


189 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 

Contributions must be orig- 
inal. 


Read above rules carefully. .. ... 

Unavilable material cannot be 
returned unless stamps are 
enclosed. 
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BOOK 





THE PARSONAGE. 


Queer name, isn’t it? However, it 
means a great deal to the Scouts of 
Troop No. 2 Manhattan, for they 
have just attached it to their new 
bungalow. We were told we might 
have the house in the Spring, but it 
seemed to be impossible to find a 
suitable site for it. At first it was 
rather discouraging, but then the 
good news came that space had been 
found and we all rejoiced. It was 


floor, the other went up. It might 
have made a dandy see-saw. We 
moved it about from place to place 
until it finally rested decently on 
rather level ground. A few pegs on 
one side made it as level as any floor 


ever was. Oh! How thrilled we 
were after this first step was 
completed. 


Little did we realize what difficul- 
ties were awaiting us. We found 
from our plan, (My, didn’t that blue 





Camping days are coming to an end to the regret of Girl Scouts everywhere. 
This shows one of the last swims of the summer at the camp held by the 


scouts of Big Rapids, Michigan, 


a portable house and had to be con- 
structed after we found the grounds. 
The original plan was to have a car- 
penter go down and put it up, so that 
we might walk right in, but the car- 
penter proved to be too busy. A man 
who is a real Godfather to our troop 
said he could put it up very simply 
and volunteered to help us. Plans 
were made to meet our Captain on 
Sunday and go to Great Kills to- 
gether, where our house was to be, to 
construct the house. When we reach- 
ed the place, Lo and Behold! all we 
could see was a number of poles, two 
big boards, (which we recognized as 
our floor), heaps of other things, 
which were securely bound by 
boards, and a roll of canvas. 

We waited for our Godfather for 
about an hour and a half and then 
decided to try for ourselves. 

First, that floor! Though it was 
in two pieces, it seemed horribly 
large. We were five, all short but 
all husky looking. We carried it to 
what we thought looked like a suit- 
able place, but we had yet to learn, 
for when we stood on one end of the 


print make us feel like real construc- 
tors) that the sides were next to be 
installed. The first side took terri- 
bly long. In spite of the fact that 
we were jolly and tried to keep our 
spirits high, down deep inside was a 
feeling of discouragement, when the 
youngest of the party asked us to 
take it apart again. However, we 
found after we did it, she was right. 
As we put more of the sides in we 
grew more experienced and the last 
almost slid into place. 

The beams around the roof were 
next to be adjusted, and then the 
upper half of the sides. Neither of 
these took any length of time. 

And then—the roof. We found 
the shortest most anxious to put it 
on, though it was far above her head. 
It took the tallest all she could do 
to reach up, even though she did 
stand on a big case. But when it was 
through, Troop No. 2 was beaming 
all over. They are now the proud 
possessors of the cutest little house 
one could ever want. 

M. B., 
New York. 
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RECIPE FOR A GOOD TIME. 


From a Cincinnati Scout. 
INGREDIENTS. 


1 hay wagon filled with clover 
1 bunch of scouts 
1 bumpy road 
1 nice house like Hanauer’s 
Also a nice porch like Hanauer’s 
Also a funnygraf like Hanauer’s 
And a show like tent 3 
And some watah milyun 
And some real water! 
And the hay wagon again 
And the stars— 
And singing 
(In quantity if not in quality) 

Directions For Mixina. 
Pull the hay wagon in the gate 
Mix in the Scouts thoroughly 
Stick the hay wagon in the gate. 
Get started at last 
Ride down to Constance 
And then up to Hanauer’s 
And play the funnygraf 
And dance on the porch 
And see the show 
And eat the watah milyun 
And drink the water 
And get on the hay wagon 
And look at the stars 
And sing— 
"N’ Everything! 

Auice Russett. 


MY CAPTAIN. 


C aptain of troops seven and two 

Always willing to help you; 

P lanning scout work day and night 

T ill her plans are surely right; 

A cting for her scouts alone 

I n actions, deeds and plans she’s 
shown, 

N ever too busy for Girl Scout work, 


H eedful her girls no duty shirk, 
E ver wanting her troops to lead, 
T eaching purity in work and deed, 
Zealous and kind; she’s a friend in 
need. 
E ither do or die since she came 
Leading the Girl Scouts on to fame. 
L. S. L. 
Troop 2 Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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The Formation, The Functions and The Value of 


THE LOCAL COUNCIL 
By Effle Wyler Hersch. 


grow, organization is impera- 

tive. No captain or group of 

captains can hope to carry 
Scouting far without the inspiration, 
backing and guidance of a govern- 
ing body of representative citizens. 


1: order that any movement may 


In a community that supports or 
can support three or more troops, a 
Local Council is not only desirable, 
but is essential. The methods of 
forming this governing body or Coun- 
cil are almost as varied as the com- 
munities themselves. One may invite 
those that are interested in girls’ rec- 
reation and education to a public 
meeting, and here thrash out the de- 
tails of procedure; or, a few might 
roughly plan the Council and then 
hold a meeting, at which a program 
of speaker, film, or scout demonstra- 
tion might enlist public support. Or 
an influential club or organization 
might sponsor the scout movement, 
and call a gathering, and so enlist 
the enthusiasm of a wide circle. Local 
conditions will guide as to the meth- 
od used—the end should always be 
the same—a body of intelligent 
broad-guaged citizens representing 
every interest in the locality. Some 
may be chosen for the value of their 
names—sponsors are necessary for 
any new movement, others for the ac- 
tual service they can render; all must 
be in real sympathy with scout aims. 


When this Council is assembled, 
officers should be elected, and a con- 
stitution immediately framed so that 
the machinery of operation will be 
at hand. National Headquarters 
will furnish various constitutions as 
a working basis. A local director, 
who can put into operation the plans 
of the Council and inform it as to the 
needs and progress of Scouting, is an 
essential. She may be either paid 
or a volunteer. She, with the help 
of the Executive Board and the 
standing committees, must obtain the 
necessary concerted action of all 
troops, and the good will and support 
of the community. The Council 
through her must render assistance 
to the captains and _ intelligently 
guide the scout movement. They 
must know the community and in- 
terpret the scout idea to it. As a 
clearing house of the experiences of 
all troops, the Local Council should 
introduce rules of troop organization, 
conduct and procedure, which are 


necessary to the individual and gen- 


eral welfare. and should see to it that 


these rules are enforced. 


In general, the function of the 
ideal Council might be described as 
discovering and supplying every pos- 
sible agency and means which will 
promote the growth and value of 
Scouting. In detail, we might con- 
sider briefly the function of the 


‘Council in relation to, 


(1) National Headquarters. 
(2) The local community. 
(3) The scout captains. 
(4) The troops. 


(1) As part of the National or- 
ganization, each Local Council should 
do its share in furthering national 
projects, and answering national 
calls, whether these be financial or 
educational. The Council, through 
its local oragnization, its knowledge 
of the community and of the local 
status of Scouting, can accomplish 
far more than any group of cap- 
tains and scouts. As an example, 
let us cite the support of the Ratiy 
through subscription drives and 
contributions of interesting items; 
the spreading of Girl Scout propo- 
ganda; collection of funds for na- 
tional purposes. Any difficulties, be- 
tween individual captains and scouts, 
with headquarters, should pass 
through the Council to the National 
office after being thoroughly investi- 
gated; thus saving valuable time for 
Headquarters and facilitating ad- 
justments. The Local Council must 
realize that the strengthening of the 
National organization is as much of 
its work, as any other task, for the 
local organization cannot become 
stronger than its parent, and in the 
last analysis depends upon it for its 
very existence. 


(2) Locally the Council must gain 
the sympathy of the community. 
This can be done by working with and 
through local institutions and organ- 
izations; through valuable services 
rendered by the scouts themselves, 
and by wide dissemination through 
the proper channels of publicity, the 
accomplishments, activities and aims 
of the organization. Parents and 
citizens will encourage girls to 
become scouts, the financial support 
of the organization will be simple, 
the desire of young women to enlist 
as captains will be widespread; the 


education and Scouting facilities of 
the community, so necessary to the 
captains in their work, will be at 
their command. 


(3) Of equal importance is the di- 
rect assistance the Council can ren- 
der to the captain. All the help pos- 
sible to overcome difficulties, solve 
problems, and promote enthusiasm 
should be given them. Every troop 
should be organized by the local office 
according to an approved plan. Cap- 
tains should be given instructions; 
policies deduced from experiences of 
other troops should be formulated 
and enforced. Local standards 
should be adopted, and opportunities 
for learning the scout program and 
imparting it to the troops should be 
offered. A Captain’s Association, 
headed by the local director, should 
be formed, through which experi- 
ences can be interchanged, and plans 
discussed. Bulletins of these meet- 
ings should be sent to the captains 
which they can file for future refer- 
ence. All details should be elastic in 
order to allow of such improvements 
as will be gained by wider experi- 
ence. Whenever possible, a summer 
camp should be held for the scouts 
and their leaders. In return each 
captain should send in monthly re- 
ports to the local office, showing the 
number, progress, financial condition, 
etc., of her troop. She should gladly 
render service to the community, and 
through complete loyalty and co-op- 
eration do her share in promoting the 
scout organization. 


(4) The Council should protect the 
individual scout from exploitation. It 
should see to it that the demand for 
the scout service is not used for com- 
merical purposes, but rather to fos- 
ter in the girl the love of service; and 
that while rendering this service 
neither financial burden be placed 
upon her parents, nor her health or 
morals endangered through the lack 
of proper forethought. Every effort 
should be made through inter-troop- 
contests, awards, etc., to encourage 
the interest of individual members of 
the troops in Scout-craft, and only 
worthy women should be allowed to 
become leaders of troops. 

Under such ideal conditions, the 
scout-program will fulfill its mission 
as character-builder, a worthy em- 
ployment of the leisure time of the 
girl, and an asset to the community. 
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The REDEMPTION of MABEL MURIEL 


MAY as well admit in the very 
] beginning of this chapter that 
none of us girls liked Mabel 
Muriel Murphy. Perhaps it 
was her name that annoyed us first. 
There was so much of it, and Mabel 
Muriel Murphy made us use the 
whole of it every time, and somehow 
it didn’t seem to belong together— 
the different parts of it, I mean. But 
finally Mabel Blossom had an idea. 
She called us all together and told 
us she had found a use for Mabel 
-Muriel’s name. She said it hurt her 
to see so much of anything going to 
waste, and that she had been awake 
most of the night before thinking it 
over, and it had been borne in on her 
that the name could be made to fill 
a long-felt want. She said some of 
us had brought from our happy 
homes exclamations learned from 
our brothers and intended for use in 
moments of excitement. She said we 
would recall how the nuns had strip- 
ped us of these, so to speak, leaving 
us with “nothing but prayer to fill 
the aching void’ (she said it just 
that way!), and then she suggested 
that we use Mabel Muriel’s name in- 
stead. The sisters might be just- 
fied, she said, in objecting to “Great 
Scott!” and “Holy Smoke!’’ but the 
strictest could not criticise us for 
using the name of a dear companion 
and little playmate! And she said 
to try it for ourselves, repeating it 
slowly and solemnly—Mabel—Mu- 
riel—Murphy !—emphasing the first 
syllable of every word, and see if 
it wasn’t grateful and comforting. 
Well, we did, and it was; and be- 
fore the meeting adjourned we made 
a yell of it, too, that died away in a 
long-drawn-out pianissimo effect. It 
was great. After that you could 
hear girls saying it all over the 
place, and Mabel Muriel herself 
used to come running because she 
thought she was called. It made her 
mad at first—I mean, it annoyed her 
very much; but pretty soon she got 
set up over it and took it as a kind 
of tribute, and wrote home about it 
with girlish pride. That was the 
kind she was, you see; not the least 
little bit sensitive; and conceited— 
well, I shall have to wait until I get 
more experience as a writer before 
I can describe how conceited Mabel 
Muriel Murphy was. 
All this about her name happened 
a week after Mabel Muriel came to 
St. Catharine’s, but if we had to 
wait a year we couldn’t have sized 


By Elizabeth Jordan 


her up better. We were only four- 
teen, and she was fifteen the month 
before she entered, but it didn’t take 
us long to read her sadly shallow 
nature. We girls are studying life 
and human nature, and, if I do say 
it, there isn’t much that escapes our 
innocent but observant young eyes. 





Mabel Muriel wanted to 
be a lady, but she did not 
know how to begin. And 
then--in the middle of the 
night --came her Great Idea! 
Read the story of what hap- 


pened BP VP DV wv 











Whenever you want insight and in- 
tuition and understanding and sub- 
tlety, and a lot of other qualities 
like that, you just go to Mabel Blos- 
som or Maudie Joyce. They'd tell 
you to come to me, too, but of course 
I can’t say that about myself, and if 
I have a special gift for seeing into 
things I don’t deserve any credit for 
it. It’s a misfortune. It goes with 
the artistic temperament, and, oh! 
how the true artist soul suffers in its 
loneliness! It is this that has made 
me turn to the study of humanity 
and find comfort and my nepenthe 
there. Nepenthe means forgetful- 
ness. If Sister Irmingarde was 
here now she'd tell me I am stray- 
ing from the point, and I suppose I 
am. It’s so hard to remember all the 
rules of literature and keep your 
plot in your mind at the same time. 
It’s worse than bridge whist. Mabel 
Blossom says my style is a kind of 
literary sprint between the rules and 
the plot, but she needn’t talk. I 
notice that Sister Irmingarde some- 
times reads my stories to the class, 
and that she has not yet read one of 
Mabel’s! Not that I wish to boast, 
of course, for true merit is always 
humble, and I have often told Mabel 
that the only reason her stories are 
so bad is that she lacks construction, 
imagination, and literary talent. 
Also, plot. 

It was Mabel Muriel’s trunks that 
annoyed us next. There were seven 
of them, and they were piled up in 
a heap in front of the infirmary, 
where she had a room because her 
mother thought she was delicate and 
had to be watched nights. That dis- 
gusted us, too, for Mabel Muriel was 


a fat, lazy girl, and she wanted to be 
in the infirmary so she wouldn’t have 
to get up as early in the morning as 
the rest of us did. Well, anyway, 
there were her seven trunks, and I 
wish you could see the clothes that 
girl brought to the quiet temple of 
learning ,where we were gathered. 
Silk dresses, and beautiful evening 
gowns with low-neck waists, and 
lace dressing-gowns, and wrappers, 
and—well, there was no end to them. 
Every morning Mabel Muriel stroll- 
ed into class in a different one, and 
when Sister Irmingarde delicately 
informed her that simpler gowns 
would be in better taste on a school- 
girl, she said she hadn’t any others, 
which was all too true. Then we 
discovered what we had surmised 
from the first, that her family were 
not people of broad culture, and that 
her father had made a great deal of 
money in lard, or something, and 
was trying to spend it all on Mabel 
Muriel, who was his only child. 
Kitty James had a friend in the 
town Mabel Muriel came from, and 
she said nothing made Mr. Murphy 
so happy as to have Mabel Muriel 
ask for things. Mabel Muriel was 
thoughtful about that, too, and did 
it, and used to telegraph when let- 
ters would take too long. Then he 
would send them right off by ex- 
press, and stand around panting 
with eagerness to do something else, 
like one of those little dogs that runs 
and gets a stick for you. Kittie’s 
friend said he actually wanted to 
build a house for Muriel on the cam- 
pus, so she could have her own ser- 
vants and “feel at home,” but I can 
imagine the gentle firmness with 
which Mother Mary Caroline sat on 
that! 

Of course these things did not 
come to us all at once, even with our 
keen intuition. They came slowly, 
and, my! how we did dislike Mabel 
Muriel! She snubbed us so, and was 
so vulgar about her money and her 
clothes, and so—well, so lacking in 
all the delicate sensibilities we have 
been taught are characteristic of a 
lady. We saw she was worrying the 
nuns to death. You see, they had 
taken her in without realizing what 
she was, and, of course, it was not 
easy to send her away. For she 
never did anything very bad, of 
course. She was just underbred and 
disagreeable the whole time, and got 
boxes from home, and ate and ate, 


(Continued on page 10) 









































Rifle practice 
trains the 
scout's hand 
and eye. See 
also the pic- 
ture below, 











The daily 
swim was per- 
haps the most 
popular sport 
of all. 











The scout at 
the right isnot 
shooting game, 
only a distant 
target. 








Around the 
evening coun- 
cil fire the 
problems of 
the day were 
discussed. 
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The * Fox-hole Camp,” including a lean-to, a dish-rack fire, : 
was done without nails, after the fashion of primitive man T 
in their school. This year their encampment was at Long 
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It took four scouts to serve the food, so hearty were the campers’ appetites. 








“Mess Hall ~ 


where every- 
thing tasted 








dish-rack fire,a well, and a hunter's bed. All of this construction good in spite 
‘mitiveman This is typical of the campcraft studied by scout leaders of informal 
nt was at Long Pond, Mass.; Mrs. James J. Storrow, Commandant. serving. 


> School sraduates will be found on page 15. 
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—— Dishwashing 
was made so 
simple that no 
one minded it 
very much. 














The kitchen 
and worktable 
at Long Pond 
Camp. (left) 








Inbad weather 
an indoor fire- 
place furnish- 
ed cheer and 
comfort. 
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THE REDEMPTION 
MABEL MURIEL 


(Continued from page 7) 


OF 


and got fatter every minute, and 
called the minims around her and 
fed them, too, and told them how 
wonderful she was. The minims, 
you know, were the tiny girls in the 
elementary departments, so young 
that they did not know any better 
than to respond to the advances and 
chocolate creams of Mabel Muriel 
Murphy. So they stood around her 
like a flock of cute little chickens, 
and they ate and listened, and, of 
course, their poor stomachs got up- 
set and they landed in the infirmary 
and had bilious attacks. But these 
incidents, though painful, were not 
all. There was, indeed, more to 
come, and it came like the Fate in 
those Greek tragedies Sister Edna 
is beginning to tell us about. I like 
those Greek tragedies. They are so 
like life, and life is so wonderful, so 
terrible. Oh, life, life—But Mabel 
Blossom says she is perfectly sure I 
must not bring that in here, so I 
won't. I let Mabel read these chap- 
ters as fast as I write them. It is 
such splendid training for her. Ma- 
bel says so, too. She says that if it 
wasn’t for my book she might keep 
on writing herself. Those were, in- 
deed, her words. 


Months passed, and we girls were 
pretty busy. But any time we had 
after the study of life and our 
school-work was given to disliking 
Mabel Muriel Murphy. For she got 
worse with every single week. She 
kept away from us as much as she 
could after we had had to drop her, 
and some of the younger girls told 
us she said things about us, and she 
got duller-eyed and pastier-looking 
every day. Her clothes were quieter 
(the sisters made her send home for 
simpler things), and she would wipe 
her pens on the sleeves and the 
skirts to show how she despised 
them. She had never been neat, but 
her hair looked more mussy and her 
nails were dreadful. It was about 
this time that Sister Irmingarde 
asked me to take Mabel Muriel in 
hand, and I may as well admit right 
now that I flinched, though my fath- 
er is a general, and no Iverson ever 
yet turned his back to the foe. If 
she had asked me to nurse Mabel 
Muriel through the small-pox I 
would have done my best; but to be 
her friend, to chum with her—! 
That dash is put in there to show 
you how I felt. 

Sister Irmingarde was very nice 
about it, of course. She had seen 
everything, and she knew what was 
passing in my breast as well as if a 
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type-writer was rattling it all off 
for her. She said Miss Murphy was 
too much alone, and that a little time 
and attention from me might cheer 
her and help her in many ways. And 
she talked about humanitarianism 
and our duty to each other till I 
said I would—that I would do it, I 
mean. However, it didn’t work. I 
did my best, but it was all too plain 
that the calm and refining influence 
of my society was not what Mabel 
wanted. She was civil, in a heavy 
sort of way, but it was a relief to us 
both when the experiment was over. 
I have seen the girls try to dissolve 
sugar in lemon juice, and they don’t 
mix very well. It was even so with 
Mabel Muriel and me. Still, it gave 
her a claim on me, and once in a 
long time she would come to my 
room, smelling of horribly strong 
perfume and bringing a big box of 
the candy she was always eating. If 
there were other girls, she never 
stayed, and there most always were, 
of course, so her visits were short 
and rare. But one night Maudie 
Joyce and Mabel Blossom and I 
were looking at some photographs, 
and Mabel Muriel came, and I made 
her look, too, and she stayed, and we 
all talked quite awhile. She was 
quieter than usual that night and 
didn’t say so much about her “paw’s” 
money. And she seemed to be watch- 
ing us and taking us in in a queer 
way. Finally she got up to go, and 
it was quite late, and she stayed by 
the door a little while talking; and 
with that strange insight I have I 
knew she had enjoyed herself and 
was sorry to go; but she went, and 
didn’t come again for more than a 
week. 


I am now approaching with the 
artist’s reverence the dramatic scene 
of this chapter. There always is 
one, if you will notice, and Mabel 
Blossom says there are times when 
she can’t wait for them. One night 
about ten o’clock I was tossing rest- 
lessly in my bed, when I heard a 
very soft rap on my door. I am 
a nervous and highly imaginative 
girl, and my brain is so active that 
sometimes I can’t sleep. That night 
I had eaten one of Maudie Joyce’s 
Welsh rabbits and some pickles and 
a piece of pie and some fudge. So 
it couldn’t have been hunger. It 
may have been the fudge. Well, 
some unknown thing made me wake- 
ful when the rap came. I was scared, 
for we are not allowed to visit each 
other at night, and if we were caught 
doing it there would be a lot of 
trouble. I got up and tiptoed to the 
door and opened it, and there, of all 
persons in the world, stood Mabel 
Muriel Murphy! I just gasped, but 


she walked right in as cool as you 
please and sat down on the edge of 
my bed. She wore one of her white 
lace dressing-gowns, and it was 
dreadfully soiled, and her hair was 
just the way she wore it in the day- 
time. She had not arranged it neat- 
ly for the night, as we are taught to 
do. I closed the door and stared at 
her, and then I said: “Good gra- 
cious! why did you come here at this 
hour? Sister Edna may hear you.” 

It wasn’t very hospitable, of 
course, but Sister Edna looked after 
that hall, and I knew she might 
meander along at any minute and 
hear whispering and come in. Ma- 
bel Muriel propped herself against 
the foot of the bed and stared at me 
in the calmest way, and said: 

“T wish she would come in. That’s 
exactly what I want.” And then she 
added very solemnly, “May Iverson, 
I’ve made up my mind to be a lady!” 

I can tell you I was angry! In 
the first place, I didn’t see why she 
had to disturb me any more by tell- 
ing me she wanted to be a lady; and, 
in the second place, I didn’t see why 
she wanted Sister Edna to come in. 
But I kept still for a minute, and she 
went right on. 

“I’m going to turn over a new 
leaf.” she said, “ and I want you to 
go with me to Sister Edna and tell 
her about it this very minute. I’m 
afraid to go alone.” 

“Well,” I said, “I should think 
you would be! What has Sister Edna 
to do with it? Why don’t you wait 
till morning and tell Sister Irmin- 
garde?” But Mabel Muriel shook 
her head. 

“No,” she said. “I’m in the hu- 
mor now, and I’m going to Sister 
Edna because Sister Edna is my 
ideal. I’m going to be just like her 
before I get through.” 

I couldn’t help smiling, and she 
saw it and got very red. Sister Edna 
is the loveliest and the most gifted 
nun at St. Catharine’s. She is per- 
fectly charming, but very, very re- 
served. She is really just like a pol- 
ished woman of the world in her 
manner and her opinions of things, 
but she is very spiritual, too, and 
“edifying,” as the nuns say. Deep 
in her heart she must have felt those 
days exactly as we did about Mabel 
Muriel, for she is such a thorough- 
bred to her fingertips, and so partic- 
ular about every little thing in man- 
ners and conduct. She teaches the 
history classes, and I can tell you we 
hold our shoulders back when we 
meet her on the campus. She walks 
like a queen, and she is the neatest 
thing—Well, I wouldn’t like to put 
down here what she really must have 
thought about Mabel Muriel’s hair 























and nails. But, of course, she al- 
ways treated Mabel Muriel exactly 
as she did the rest of us, though once 
or twice she hinted little things to 
her, very subtly. But you couldn't 
hint to Mabel Muriel. You had to 
fix your eyes on her and spell it 
right out. 

I began to get interested. I sup- 
pose my artistic instinct woke up. 
Mabel Muriel must have seen it in 
my face, though I crawled back into 
bed and drew the clothes under my 
chin, for I was cold. She made her- 
self more comfortable, and took off 
the cover of the box of chocolates 
she was carrying, of course, and 
offered me some. I couldn’t eat it— 
after that fudge!—but she didn’t 
mind. She chewed away and talked 
with her mouth full, just the way 
she always did. 

“You see,” she went on, “I’ve just 
kind of made up my mind that I’m 
different from most of you girls, and 
there isn’t any reason why I should 
be that I know of. My paw’s got 
money enough to get me anything 
I want. And if I want a special 
course in manners and all that, I 
guess he can pay for it.” 


‘“broad and _ thorough,” 
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Then I reminded her that we 
hadn’t any special course in manners 
at St. Catharine’s, and that such 
training came with the rest. The 
sisters, I said, spoke of any little 
things they noticed—but here Mabel 
Muriel interrupted me. 

“That’s just it,” she said. “They 
aren't little things, in my case. 
They’re big ones. The rest of you 
girls—most of you, anyhow-—get 
trained in such things at home. I 
don’t, and I need a lot of it, and it’s 
going to take all Sister Edna’s time 
to do it. But I bet she can do it, 
and paw will pay her well. It will 
be a special, extra course, like music 
or painting.” 

Of course, my experience of life 
has been great, and my study of it 
like our 
courses at St. Catharine’s, but even 
I felt strangely helpless when Ma- 
bel Muriel was talking. Still, I 
could see that it was a good idea, and 
I said so. ; 

“But,” I said, “you go back to bed 
now, and in the morning we'll go to- 
gether to Sister _Irmingarde—”’ 

“Not on your life!” said Mabel 
Muriel Murphy. I was deeply 


In 


shocked, but she said it and she 
meant it. She had acquired some 
vulgar expressions in her home town. 

“I’m like paw,” she went on. 
“When he makes up his mind to do 
things he just goes and does them. 
I’ve been thinking this over for 
weeks. Now I want it settled. Will 
you come with me to Sister Edna, or 
won't you?” 

It is natural to a great nature to 
help the weak. I went. I strive to 
know myself, and to be honest, so I 
will confess that I went because I 
wanted to see what would happen. 
I put on a bath-robe over my night- 
gown, and slipped my bare feet into 
my Turkish bedroom slippers with 
the gold embroidery on them, and I 
looked in the glass at my hair, and it 
was all right, and so were my nails. 

Sister Edna slept in a domitory 
with twelve of the smaller girls. 
She had a little place in one corner, 
all curtained off, and a bed and a 
wash-stand. And if the children got 
sick in the middle of the night it was 
very convenient to get up and take 
care of them—it was convenient for 


(Continued on page 14) 





COMPANY B’S SONG 


(Tune “Good Morning Mr. Zip, Zip, 
Zip”). 
Good morning, keep your posture 
straight 
With your spine just as long as mine. 
Good morning, take your exercise 
With your bones in a line, 
Skull and thorax and pelvis, too, 
Keep a plumb line that is what you 
do. 
Good morning, keep your posture 
straight, 
With your spine just as long as 
Your spine just as long as 
Your spine just as long as 
Mine! 


COMPANY C’S SONG. 


(T'une—‘Good Morning Mr. Zip, 
Zip, Zip.”) 


Good morning, when inspection 
comes 

Have your tent look just as neat as 
mine. 

Good morning, have your handles 
straight 


And your shoes all in a line, 
Hide your tooth brush and paper too 
Or they'll mark you down 
That’s what they’ll do. 
Good morning, when 
comes 
Have your pockets buttoned tight as 
Your tent flaps just as right as 
Your face and hands as white as 
Mine! 


inspection 





The Songs 
They Sang 


at the 
First National 
Training School for 
Girl Scout Leaders 











INSTRUCTOR’S SONG. 


(Tune—Good Morning Mr. Zip, Zip, 
Zip, by this time familiar.) 

Good morning, G. S. T. S. Girls, 

With your brains all in a whirl. 

Good morning, when the bugle 
sounds 

Each to her class must twirl 

To drill and dancing and fires galore, 

Swimming and posture and sema- 
phore. 

Good morning, at the G. S. Camp 

Where you work upon your leanto 

Longer than you mean to 

Where they keep you on the tramp, 
tramp, tramp. 


OFFICERS’ SONG. 
(T'une—Same as all the preceding.) 
Good morning, did you sleep last 

night? 

When the officers had passed your 
tents? 

Good morning, don’t you think they 
might 

Show a little more common sense? 

They say “goodnight” when we're 
fast asleep 

As into our cots they coyly peep 

Good morning, did you sleep last 
night 

When the officers had passed your 

The officers had passed your 

The officers had passed your 

Tent! 


COMPANY A’S SWAN SONG. 


(Tune—How You Goin’ to Keep 
Them Down on the Farm.) 
How’re you goin’ to keep us happy 

at home 
After we’ve been at camp? 
How’re you goin’ to keep us inside 
the house 
After we've slept in the dew and 
the damp? 
How’ll we remember when we ate 
Not to wipe our plates? 
Imagine having everything so neat 
Keeping shoes, soap, brush, bags, 
pins, towels under blanket and sheet 
How’re we goin’ to live in a civi- 
lized town 
After we've been to camp? 
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OUR LEADERS’ CAMP 


At the same time of year when 
Scouts’ fancies were turning to camp 


life, the leaders of Minneapolis 
troops decided that they would 
have the first dip into it. Conse- 


quently the Cabin was the spot for 
the gambols of grown-up children 
during the first week of July. As 
many leaders as could come—fifteen 
—went out to the lovely valley on 
June 28, and for a week learned to 
be better scouts and happier indi- 
viduals. 

And what did we do? Just lived 
together and played together like 
Scouts. For one thing we learned 
birds; many of us were bird-mad, 
and the news of a new family of tan- 
agers down in the pasture, or some 
red-eyed vireo’s eggs in a low elm on 
the hill, was enough to send us off to 
watch and listen patiently. Many of 
us reached our number of fifty of the 
feathered folk we knew, if they 
wouldn’t be friends. Then some of 
us passed our tests, others talked in 
semaphore until they became dan- 
gerous machines to allow in a small 
cabin, others learned new _ scout 
dishes and planned menus for com- 
ing camp weeks, and all learned bet- 
ter how a girls’ camp might be well 
managed. Not that we ran ours ac- 
cording to Hoyle all the time; we 
found at the end of each scorching 
day that we had made a bad business 
of the perfect schedule we had made 
out the previous night. But on some 
of the cool days our systems would 
really allow system and we didn’t 
find it hard to get up and listen to 
the birds sing over our bubbling 
porridge, and were able to resist 
wading in the stream at the prescrib- 
ed time for lunch. And on the cool 
nights we were satisfied to crawl far 
within our blankets and ‘“‘cuddle doon” 
when taps was sounded, making up 
for those hectic nights when mosqui- 
toes and gnats, through transforma- 
tion by some bad fairy, got past 
screens and netting and _ stuffed 
cracks. After one of those nights 
when the attack must have been de- 
vised by the Germans, one toughened 
soldier counted fifty-three wounds 
above the trench line—enough to 
send him to Blighty, but he wouldn’t 
go. 
We loved the old stream in the 
valley which was responsible for the 
vast number of the enemy. And we 


loved our great open fireplace no 
matter how our faces scorched as we 


sat upon the log before her, with our 
stirring spoons. The modern far- 
mer’s wife down the road spoke prac- 
tically of the saving qualities of a 
kerosene stove; but a stove in our 
log cabin would hurt the aesthetic 
scout sense as much as ruffled lace 
curtains. 

Nothing was a hardship or an im- 
possibility. Even keeping camp on 
forty cents a day in the face of mer- 
chants’ present prices was as easy 
as eating ice cream. We all learned 
much—the leader of five years’ ex- 
perience as well as the new recruit— 
and another Leaders’ Camp training 
week next year will be inevitable. 

MayBeLLe Boyson, 
Lieut. Troop 6, Minneapolis. 


NEW LONDON, CONNECTI- 
CUT 


This summer is the first season of 
the New London Girl Scout Camp. 
The camp is ideally situated on Esk- 
er Point, a beautiful stretch of land 
lying between Groton Long Point 
and Noank and reaching out as 
though to touch Fisher’s Island. 

The camp site has been donated 
by the commissioner of the New 
London Council, Mrs. C. B. Graves. 
The camp has been assembled and 
erected by Mrs. L. P. Gracey, secre- 
tary of the Council, and Mr. L. P. 
Gracey. 

The camp consists of seven large 
tents, a dining tent, a storage tent, 
and a fine shack for a kitchen. 

Miss Grace Hunt of the New York 
State College is Food Director and 
there isn’t a scout from the largest, 
to the scout dog “Chug,” that hasn’t 
expressed hearty appreciation of 
Miss Hunt’s ability to furnish us 
with tasty, wholesome, and hearty 
meals. 

And as for sports—all day long 
we are out in the open—hiking, row- 
ing, swimming, volley ball, baseball, 
tennis, and croquet are most efficient- 
ly superintended by our camp Direc- 
tor, Miss Beryl Sawyer, who is a 
graduate of Sargent and a physical 
instructor in the Connecticut State 
College for Women. 

Mrs. Gracey is Camp Supervisor 
and Camp Mother. She has made 


the camp a real home to us all and is , 


ready to help in everything. She 
has been conducting the “Scouting 
Hour” every morning. 

The camp opened July 2nd with 
nineteen girls for the first period of 





two weeks. The second period open- 
ed July 16th with twenty-one girls 
enrolled. 


MEDFIELD, MASS 


The Red Rose Troop of Medfield, 
Mass gave a welcome home party to 
their Captain, Mrs. Byng, who has 
recently returned from war service 
in England. 

The hall was prettily decorated 
with our national colors and “wel- 
come home’’ banners. 

The very impressive investment 
ceremony, with lighted candles, was 
held for the first time in our Troop. 
Three members were invested. 

Solo dancing and recitations fol- 
lowed until the calls of the bugle and 
the beat of the drum announced 
“mess... In the banquet hall refresh- 
ments were served. One of the 
special features was a large cake 
frosted in white with “Welcome 
Home” and semaphore flags made of 
red candies for decoration. 

Captain Byng told us of her many 
experiences at the meetings of the 
Girl Guides in England. Later in 
the evening she was presented with a 
large bouget of red roses by the 
girls of the Troop. 

Secretary. 
K. G., 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 


Our first little houseparty was a 
grand success. Every girl ‘did her 
share of the work cheerfully and was 
eager to help the other fellow when 
her turn came. With nine girls on 
the porch and three in a tent, close 
by, it was impossible to insist upon 
“quiet” after Taps and I was awak- 
ened by a ripple of laughter at 4:30 
A. M. the first morning, but after a 
long hike the next day we made up 
the sléep lost without trying. One 
of the ladies in town, a lover of girls, 
is going to have charge of a Scout 
Class in Sunday School. 





GIRLS—When you want to 
make a little extra money, 
we are good people to write 
to. Our packets sell. Ad- 
dress: 

Tue Ow. Art Suops, 
393 Main St., 
Worcester, Mass. 
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NEWS FROM ABROAD 

















Two of our English cousins—Girl Guides. 
Read the account of their camping 
trip, below. 


CAMPING IN ENGLAND 
A Letter from a Girl Guide. 


I came back from camp last night. 

I must give you an account of our 
camp life. The day we arrived 
Maggie and I were appointed larder 
orderlies so we had to unpack all the 
food stuffs and dishes. I may say 
this kept us busy until tea. All this 
time the others were seeing to the 
bedding and squabbling which bed 
each one was to have. After tea, we 
fetched water, washed up, and then 
went over to the farm to get our 
milk. We got one and one half gal- 
lons a day. 

Next day the waitresses, cooks, 
house cleaners, milk and water car- 
riers and boots, were appointed. We 
worked in pairs and had to take 
turns at each job. After breakfast 
we had prayers, then company drill 
and hoisted our flag. Then we work- 
ed in earnest. I must tell you what 
we had for dinner. Ox-tail soup, 
potatoes, and raspberry pudding. 

In the afternoon we went track- 
ing. We were divided into two camp 
patrols, Robin and Lark. The Lark 
patrol laid the trail and the Robins 
had to follow up. The trail was laid 
in a large expanse of undergrowth. 
The Larks had a girl with them who 
knew the ground. We followed the 
trail for one hour and a half but 
when we came to a grove of monkey- 


puzzles, we were completely puz- 
zled. We couldn’t follow the trail 
and it was time to return to camp. 
We returned in time for supper 
and after prayers we had foot drill, 
which was great fun. After we were 
in bed the Captain told us a story, 
and then we were supposed to be 
quiet, but Kathie got buttoned up in 
a sleeping bag and started drilling. 
Of course, as she was buttoned right 
inside it she did not see what she 
was doing, or where she was going, 
but I can tell you we felt where she 
was going. Naturally the whistle 
blew while we were all laughing, but 
when Kathie looked out of her bag 
it had grown dark and she did not 
know where her bed was. She de- 
cided to lie down where she was. 
One of the girls served as a mat- 
tress for a few minutes. 
Here is our Camp Alphabet which 


we formed for our camp magazine: 


A is for arrival which we made in 
great style 

B is the bedding we brought many 
a mile. 

C is the cooking which we did every 
day 

D is for dust which we swept clean 
away. 

E is for everyone doing her bit 

F for fire we easily lit. 

G is the “Grouse-patrol” never in 
view 

H is the hot stuff we were in review. 

I is for ink (we used pencil in- 


stead) 

J is for the jokes we had when in 
bed. 

K is for Kathie whose sponge bag 
was lost 


L is for love we gave to our host. 
M is for Mary, McPherson, and 


Misty 

N is for Nancy ‘whose hair is so 
twisty. 

O is for ox-tails which we made into 
soup 

P is for pansies which grew in a 
group. 

Q is for questions which everyone 
asked 

R is for replies which were made 
very fast. 


S is for soot which fell in the pot 

T is for table we kept without spot. 

U is for Union Jack hoisted each 
day 

V is for the “vim” in our work and 
our play. 

W is for the woe which we felt 
when we left 

X is the letter which leaves us per- 
plexed. 


Y is for next year to which we look 
forth 

Z is the zeal found in Guides of the 
North. 

I hope you are having a glorious 
time and as glorious weather as we 
are having here. 

Biow. 





A little extra space allows us to 
include one more bit of American 
news on this page. 





BOLIVAR, PA. 


Bolivar is quite proud to an- 
nounce that we now have a Girl 
Scout organization in the town. We 
have named ourselves “White Clo- 
ver” troop. 

The scouts are very active and in- 
terested in all good work. ‘They 
made a house to house canvas and 
raised $115 for the Salvation Army. 

We haven’t our uniforms as yet 
but hope to very soon. In order to 
raise funds for them Patrol 1 gave 
a “Lawn Fete” on the .Community 
House lawn. We cleared $89.25 
which we know is a sign that our 
town is co-operating with the Scouts. 

Seven medals were awarded to 
girls in our Troop for selling twenty- 
five Liberty Bonds each. This was 
the Fourth Bond sale. 

The Scouts presented a “Wel- 
come Home” banner to our boys. It 
was placed in a very conspicious 
place so that the boys just cannot 
miss it when they get off the train at 
home. 

A. L. R., 
Sergeant. 





Girl Scouts 
With Mother Nature 


Is there in All the World a Better Out 
of Doors Proposition? 


Both need a Guide to introduce the 
Girl Scouts and Mother Nature to each 
other for better understanding and 
friendliness. 


THE GUIDE TO NATURE 


Edited by 


EDWARD F. BIGELOW 
ArcAdiA 


Sound Beach, Connecticut 


Subscription, $1.00 a year. Four Months’ 
Trial for only 25c. Single copy, 10c. 
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THE REDEMPTION OF 
MABEL MURIEL 


(Continued from page 11) 


them, I mean. It seemed too good 
to be true, but the transom over her 
class-room door showed that a dim 
light was burning inside, and we 
knew she was there. We rapped, 
and she came to the door. I wish 
you could have seen her face when 
she saw us—Mabel Muriel in her 
white lace dressing-gown, and me in 
a woolly bath-robe, and both of us 
scared to death. For it must have 
dawned on even Mabel Muriel that 
the situation in which we two young 
girls were placed was embarrassing. 

The very minute Sister Edna 
turned her big, brown eyes on us I 
remembered that I hadn’t put on my 
stockings. Of course she couldn’t 
really see that, but somehow I felt 
as if ‘she could, and I just wriggled. 
As for Mabel Muriel, she sneaked be- 
hind me and left me to speak for her. 
That shows, too, the kind of girl she 
was. Neither of us spoke — I 
couldn’t, and Mabel Muriel wouldn’t 
—and Sister Edna raised her eye- 
brows a little in a way she had. 

“What is it, girls?” she said. “Are 
you ill?” Then Mabel Muriel gave 
me a pinch and an awful push, to 
show me that I was to explain. I 
hadn’t expected it, and I lost my 
balance and fell against Sister Edna, 
and I was so angry I just said right 
out what I thought. 

“It’s Mabel Muriel Murphy, Sis- 
ter,” I said, “and she wants to be 
4 lady. I tried to make her wait till 
morning to begin, but she wouldn't; 
and now I think myself she'd better 
begin at once.” 

Sister Edna stood looking at us 
for a moment without a word, and 
then a little twinkle came into her 
eyes and her lips twitched, and I 
knew she had grasped the whole sit- 
uation in the wonderful way they 
have. They read your very thoughts, 
you know, and many, many are the 
hours we girls have to spend in dis- 
tant haunts in the grounds to keep 
the sisters from looking at us and 
reading our most secret plans in our 
young faces. I don’t know how 
they do it, but they do. Well, Sister 
Edna came out and led us to a class- 
room across the hall, and motioned 
to chairs, and, dear me! how I did 
long for those stockings! But Ma- 
bel Muriel never turned a hair. 1 
forgot to say that, of course, Sister 
Edna was as immaculate as if she 
had been at mass that moment. Not 
a pin was out of place. You would 
think, wouldn’t you, that they would 
take off their heavy veils or linen 
guimpes or other things when they 
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are all alone and busy; but, if they 
ever do, no human eye but their own 
has rested on the result. Sister Edna 
turned to Mabel Muriel and spoke in 
her cool, exquisite voice, that always 
makes you feel somehow as if you 
were seven hundred miles away from 
her. 

“You know this is very unusual, 
Miss Murphy,” she said. “I hope it 
is also important enough to justfy 
such a departure from the rules. If 
it is, you may speak—but as briefly 
and as much to the point as you can, 
please.” 

It was not possible to disturb for 
long the self-content of Mabel Mu- 
riel Murphy. She leaned her head 
against the back of her chair—we 
were all sitting down by that time, 
Sister Edna at her desk and we girls 
in front of her—and she answered 
in the queer drawl she had. 

“Well, Sister Edna,” she said, 
“It’s important to me, and it’s im- 
portant to you, too, I guess, because 
you're going to be in it.” And then 
she told Sister Edna the whole plan, 
about as she told me. Sister Edna 
did not interrupt; she waited with 
beautiful courtesy until it was all 
out, and then she stood up with a 
gentle firmness and somehow con- 
vinced even Mabel Muriel that she 
could not spend the night there. But 
she was very sweet, too, and en- 
couraging. 

“It is an excellent plan, Miss 
Murphy,” she said, “so far as it 
concerns yourself, and I am very 
glad you have made it. But it can- 
not be discussed at all tonight. If 
you will come to me in the morning 
we will go into it carefully, and I 
am sure you may count on assistance 
from us all—both teachers and 
pupils.” 

Mabel Muriel never budged. She 
had thick lips, and they looked stub- 
born now. 

“But I want you,” she said. I 
don’t want any one else. And I 
want you to make me just like you.” 

Sister Edna smiled again. I was 
hoping she would look at me and 
meet the glance of understanding in 
my eye, but she did not. She gently 
ushered us to the door, and before 
we knew how it happened we were 
saying good-nght, and Sister Edna 
had said that neither she nor Mabel 
Muriel could decide the question of 
Miss Murphy’s instructors, and that 
she thought the whole matter could 
safely “lie on the table” until morn- 
ing. Then she told us to go directly 
to our rooms, and we did; and some- 
how the excitement had done me 
good, for I went right to sleep. 


The next morning Mabel Muriel 
and Sister Edna and Sister Irmin- 


garde had a long interview, and 
when Mabel Muriel came out she 
held her chest out and her chin very 
high, so we knew the great work had 
begun. She said I might tell the 
girls about it; so I did, and I said we 
must help,and they all said they 
would. They tried, too, but there was 
not much they could do, for Mabel 
Muriel would not let them. She did 
not seem to appreciate the beautiful 
spirit we showed. When she came 
into class she looked very spick and 
span, and her hair was neat and her 
nails were clean. We noticed that 
first. Then we saw that she was not 
chewing anything behind Sister 
Irmingarde’s back, and that she sat 
up in her seat instead of lounging 
the way she always did. She didn’t 
look especially happy, but I suppose 
we should not have expected that. I 
have already noticed, young as I am, 
that it is only in literature that 
people are perfectly happy the 
minute they begin to be good. In 
real life they are usually missing so 
much that it makes them cross. 
There was the gleam of a deadly 
resolution in Mabel Muriel’s bulging, 
gray eyes, though, and that took the 
place of a spiritual expression. That 
night she telegraphed home not to 
send any more candy or boxes for a 
while, and she came to my room and 
got the names of the cold cream and 
tooth-paste I use. She used as much 
slang as ever, but of course the sis- 
ters could not do everything for her 
at once, and they had wisely begun 
on the really vital things. Tidying 
Mabel up was no trifling matter. 

For the next week or two we girls 
didn’t do much but watch Mabel Mu- 
riel Murphy and talk about her pro- 
gress. It was almost like a miracle. 
Of course, her plan of having Sister 
Edna all the time had not succeeded, 
but she reported to Sister Edna 
every morning and evening, and was 
with her about an hour each time. 
At first we felt surprised when we 
saw Mabel Muriel looking nice or 
doing things properly, but after a 
few weeks we got used to it, and 
then we only spoke about her when 
she was careless or anything of that 
kind. And I cannot tell you how 
rarely that was. She never slipped 
back, she never lost interest, and, 
what was more, she never lost pa- 
tience. Sister Edna, too, said it was 
the most remarkable transformation 
she had ever seen. I don’t think 
any of us realized how few times we 
had to criticise her, and I’m sure I, 
for one, never stopped to think how 
quietly and coolly and absolutely 
Mabel Muriel was becoming one of 
us. She was in our classes, and she 
was studying, and as the months 




















went on she looked and acted like all 
the rest of us—only better. Very 
early in the affair her room began 
to look different. She sent home most 
of her pictures and gave away her 
furniture (when it was scattered all 
over, one piece here and another 
there, it didn’t look so bad), and her 
new things were quiet and in good 
taste. She never mentioned money 
any more. Finally we no longer 
spoke of the bad things she didn’t 
do, because they were none; and, be- 
sides, we were kept busy noticing the 
nice things she did do. Who was it 
that always remembered the sick 
girls and visited them and wrote 
their home letters? It was Mabel 
Muriel Murphy. Who was nicest to 
the lonely new girls and tenderest to 
the little minims? Again it was Ma- 
bel Muriel. Who always had her 
room and desk and bureau-drawers 
in perfect condition, and who never 
used slang or made careless gramma- 
tical mistakes in conversation? Once 
more it was Mabel Muriel Murphy. 
When she came back next year we 
thought she would drop her special 
course in manners, because it was 
not necessary, but she did not. She 
kept right at it, two hours a day, 
and even at other times we saw her 
on the campus with Sister Edna, or 
met them together at some of the 
shrines scattered through _ the 
grounds. We afterwards learned 
that Sister Edna -was going very 
deeply into things by that time, and 
superintending Mabel Muriel’s read- 
ing and giving her a kind of special 
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ethical course. I think I can say I 
was the first of the girls to realize, 
during the second year, that Mabel 
Muriel had become a power at Cath- 
arine’s, though my chum, Mabel 
Blossom, says she felt it coming. 

Mabel Blossom and Maudie Joyce 
and I had run things pretty much as 
we pleased until then. The girls all 
liked us, and we held together and 
usually agreed on what was best for 
them, so there was no trouble. But 
all of a sudden we learned that if 
we wanted to see our old crowd we'd 
have to go to Mabel Muriel Mur- 
phy’s room! I need not add that to 
sensitive, artistic natures like ours 
this discovery was a shock. Then we 
found that the girls were criticising 
us! They thought we were often 
careless about lessons and matters of 
dress and good form. And so, little 
by little, the bitter truth came home 
to us that we three girls, the old 
leaders of the school, would have to 
live up to Mabel Muriel Murphy. It 
was Maudie Joyce who first voiced 
this humiliating truth. 

“We've got to let her in,” she said, 
“to our very innermost circle.” And 
it was Mabel Blossom who replied, 
while I sat in a depressed silence: 

“Humph! Will she come in after 
we've let her?” 

She would not! She had set a new 
standard, and we three just had to 
painfully climb up to it. For Ma- 
bel Muriel never failed, never forgot, 
never for a single instant lost sight 
of the fact that Sister Edna was her 
ideal, and that she meant to be ex- 


lo 


actly like her. She was, too, more 
and more, except that she never got 
her lovely nature, though there is no 
doubt that Sister Edna developed a 
moral sense in her; and by that time 
Mabel Muriel was copying all Sister 
Edna’s ways. Mabel Blossom said 
it was by the clothing alone that she 
distinguished between the two when 
she met them on the campus, but Ma- 
bel Blossom still has moments of 
girlish frivolity. I sometimes fear 
she will never realize how serious 
life is. It seemed terribly serious 
to me when I found I'd have to re- 
gard Mabel Muriel Murphy as a 
model! 


They give an annual prize at St. 
Catharine’s, called the Cross of 
Honor. It goes to the finest all- 
round girl at school—the best stu- 
dent, the noblest character; in short, 
the girl the nuns think is the repre- 
sentative girl of the academy. You 
will never guess who got it this year, 
for I am keeping that as the climax 
—which is the real test of art in 
literature. 

It was Mabel Muriel Murphy! 
with the emphasis increased. 





The Redemption of Mabel Mur- 
iel is reprinted here by permission 
of the author and Harper Brothers. 
It is published in book form as one 
of a collection of short stories, and 
may be obtained at bookstores or 
from the publishers for $1.50. Other 
stories by Elizabeth Jordan will ap- 
pear in future issues of Tue Ravty. 








The following is a complete list of 
the graduates of the several encamp- 
ments of the First National Train- 
ing School for Girl Scout Leaders: 


FIRST NATIONAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRL SCOUT 
LEADERS. 


First Encampment—June 23 to July 
14, 1917— Windsor School, 
Boston.) 


Winsome Abbott, Winchester, 
Mass.; Eunice V. Adams, Kirkville, 
Maine; Aurilla E. Ayer, West Up- 
ton, Mass.; Mrs. Susan M. Barker, 
Ayer, Mass.; Barbara Bell, Brook- 
line, Mass.; Mrs. Ethel F. Boone, 
Winchester, Mass.; Sarah Booth, 
Nigara Falls, N. Y.; Mary Frances 
Bolles, Winthrop, Mass.; Dorothy 
Bower, Braintree, Mass.; Helen 
Bradley, Boston, Mass.; Sarah M. 
Bradley, Boston, Mass.; Elsie P. 
Briggs, Brookline, Mass.; Ruth C. 
Briggs, Brookline, Mass.; Helen D. 
Brooke, Newton, Mass.; Florence 
Buling, Roxbury, Mass.; Dorothy R. 
Bush, Malden, Mass.; Kathleen 


Crook, South Lincoln, Mass.; Ruth 
Dana, Winchester, Mass.; Mary 
Darlington, New Britain, Conn.; 
Mary D. Davenport, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass.; Katherine B. Dewey, Bel- 
mont, Mass.; Eliza Dicky, Bourne- 
dale, Mass.; Marjorie Ellens, South 
Lincoln, Mass.; Helen Fay, West 
Upton, Mass.; Janet Tracy Fay, 
Boston, Mass.; Catherine Filene, 
Weston, Mass.; Helen Filene, Wes- 
ton, Mass.; Ruth W. Fisher, Nan- 
tucket, Mass.; Mrs. Anne P. Ford, 
Ayer, Mass.; Beatrice Fox, New 
Britain, Conn.; Nyllis Gardner, 
Brockton, Mass.; Elizabeth F. Giles, 
South Lincoln, Mass.; Dorothy 
Hammond, Winchester, Mass.; 
Eleanor F. Harrington, South Lin- 
coln, Mass.; Rebecca G. Heiman, 
Chelsea, Mass.; Marian T. Hosmer, 
West Medford, Mass.; Jessie H. 
Hunt, West Wrentham, Mass.; Lilly 
B. Hopgood, New Bedford, Mass.; 
Laura Pierce Holland, Wellesley, 
Mass.; Susan W. Hills, Newton 
Highlands, Mass.; Helen Hutton, 


Roxbury, Mass.; Constance Jacomb, 


Groton, Mass. ;Frances Johnson, Mil- 
ton, Mass.; Florence Kennon, Re- 
vere, Mass.; Florence Knight, ¥ram- 
ingham, Mass.; Katherine Kunhardt, 
Melrose Highlands, Mass.; Rosa- 
mond Lamb, Mattapan, Mass.; Inez 
M. La Van, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Eleanor B. Lawson, Salem, 
Mass.; Elizabeth B. Leavens, New- 
tonville, Mass.; Grace E. Lingham, 
Dorchester. Mass.; Olive H. 
Lowthes, New Bedford, Mass.; Mrs. 
Ida M. Lumbe, East Boston, Mass. ; 
Paula Massie, Boston, Mass.; Sara 


D. McCready, Dupont, N. J.; Mary 
McFall, Boston, Mass.; Lucia 


Millett, Brockton, Mass.; Marian C. 
Moreland, East Boston, Mass.; Cor- 
nelia H. Mossman, Brookline, Mass. ; 
Beulah E. Noyes, New London, 
Conn.; Eley Orcutt, New Bedford, 
Mass.; Nina A. Pope, Savannah, 
Georgia; Eveglina Parker, Winches- 
ter, Mass.; Catherine C. Perry, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Lucile T. Platt, Edge- 
wood, R. I.; Laura Post, Boston, 
Mass.; Edith Russell, Lowell, Mass. ; 
Edith Sinnett, West Springfield, 
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Mass.; Gladys A. Smith, New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; Grace E. Snow, Sharon, 
Mass.; Persis W. Stearnes, Wal- 
tham, Mass.; Isabel A. Stone, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Barbara Swain, West 
Roxbury, Mass.; Mabel Swisher, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Alice Thorndike, 
Boston, Mass.; Irene E. Vivian, 
East Walpole, Mass.; M. Louise 
Walworth, Newton Centre, Mass.; 
Margaret H. Ward, Milton, Mass.; 
Ethelyn White, New York City; 
Maran Williams, Kent, Ohio. 


Second Encampment—June 27th +to 
July 18, 1919—Wéindsor School, 
Boston. 


Dorthy Arnold, Albany, N. Y.; 
Aurilla Ayer, West Upton, Mass.; 
Marjorie Bacheller, Mamoroneck, N. 
Y.; Norma Barney, Newark, N. J.; 
Mrs. Roland B. Batchelder, Salem, 
Mass.; Alice Bassett, Cheshire, 
Conn.; Madeline Beard, Providence, 
R. I.; Marjorie Bruce, Fitchburg, 
Mass.; Sylvia Burdett, Newton Cen- 
tre, Mass.; Mrs. Harry Byng, Med- 


field, Mass.; Josephine Cameron, 
Albany, N. Y.; Hester Chaplin, 
Georgetown, Mass.; Caro Colburn, 


Boston, Mass.; Ethel Caldwell, New 
Bedford, Mass.; Mrs. Louis A. Cool- 
idge, Milton, Mass.; Margaret Col- 
lidge, Milton, Mass.; Alliene De 
Chant, Hanover, Pa.; Dorothy 
Doubleday, Springfield, Mass. ; 
Charlotte Edmonds, Salem, Mass.; 
Ella M. Emerson, Winchester, 
Mass.; Janet Fay, Chestnut Hill, 
Mass.; Catherine Filene, Weston, 
Mass.; Kathleen Frazier, Lynnfield, 
Mass.; Mrs. Nathan J. Gibbs, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Elizabeth T. Grogg, 
Framingham, Mass.; Mrs. Wilbur 
Haggett, Salem, Mass.; Mary B. 
Harris, Salem, Mass.; Mrs. A. W. 
Hartt, Brookline, Mass.; Leonora 
Heiman, New York City; Nellie 
Hayward, Lynnfield, Mass.; Mar- 
garet Hoff, Buffalo, N. Y.; Laura 
Holland, Buffalo, N. Y.; Jean Hut- 
chinson, Quincy, Mass.; Margaret 
Hutton, South Lincoln, Mass.; Ha- 
zel Jackson, Brookline, Mass.; 
Bonnee Jarvis, Brookline, Mass.; 
Mary Johnson, Brookline, Mass.; 
Gladys Judd, West Upton, Mass.; 
Edith Kellogg, Brookline, Mass.; 
Charlotte Kissel, Colorado Springs, 
Colo.; Helen Laylin, Norwalk, Ohio; 
Amy Leith, Webster, Mass.; Flor- 
ence Lirwell, Winter Hill, Mass.; 
Olive Lowthes, New Bedford, 
Mass.; Marian W. Luscomb, Salem, 
Mass.; Marian McDonald, Albany, 
N. Y.; Harriet Magoun, Haddon- 
field, N. J.; Dorothy Moor, Webster, 
Mass.; Jessie Gwendolyn Morse, 
Medfield, Mass.; Mrs. A. J. Mundy, 
Millis, Mass. ; ; Margaret Nash, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ; Elizabeth Ordway, 
Winchester, Mass. ; Evylina Parker, 


Winchester, Mass.; Ruth Pillsbury, 
Lynnfield, Mass.; Miriam Raymond, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Rachel Rosnosky, 
Dorchester, Mass.; Edith Russell, 
Dorchester, Mass.; Edith Sinnett, 
Springfield, Mass.; Ellen Sprague, 
Springfield, Mass.; Alice Thorndike, 
Boston, Mass.; M. Louise Walworth, 
Newton Centre, Mass.; Mrs. Mary 
Lane Whipple, Salem, Mass.; Vic- 
toria Wiegand, Springfield, Mass.; 
Gladys Willey, Newton Centre, 
Mass.; Page Williams, Brookline, 
Mass.; Dorothy Wyman, Ashmont, 
Mass. 


Third Encampment, Long Pond, 
Plymouth Co., Mass., May 24 to 
June 14,1919. For Direc- 
tors and Field Captains. 


Dorothy Bull, Litchfield, Conn. ; 
Elizabeth Coburn, Brookline, Mass. ; 
Alliene De Chant, Hanover, Pa.; 
Lucretia Garfield, Washington, D. 
C.; Rose Heiman, Chelsea, Mass.; 
Dorothy Huiman, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Dorris Hough, New York; Marian 
C. Moreland, East Boston, Mass.; 
Anita Ohrtmann, New York; Evy- 
line Parker, Winchester, Mass.; Sue 
T. Phillips, Alexandria, Pa.; Julia 
O. Prouty, Gainesville, Texas; Nell 
EK. Robertson, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Minnie Rultenburg, Chelsea, Mass. ; 
A. Katharine Saylor, Pottstown, Pa.; 
Marian Scott, Brookline, Mass.; 
Anna T. Vinton, Brookline, Mass.; 


Fourth Encampment—June 28th to 
July 19, 1919. Long Pond, 
Plymouth Co., Mass. 


Helen E. Arnot, Kearny, New 
York; Nellie I. Barber, Auburn, 
New York; Edith Bamforth, Lin- 
coln, Mass.; Dorothy Batchelder, 
Medford, Mass.; Eleanor Batchel- 
der, Medford, Mass.; Margaret 
Benish, New York City; Helen V. 
Blood, Lynn, Mass.; Marjorie 
Bruce, Fitchburg, Mass.; Elsie M. 
Burgess, Hyde Park, Mass.; Anna 
Campbell, Covington, Kentuckey; 
Pearl V. Caskey, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; 
Rachel Chadwick, Detroit, Mich.; 
Alice P. Chase, Lynn, Mass.; Mar- 
garet Coolidge, Milton, Mass.; Mrs. 
Louis A. Coolidge, Milton, Mass.; 
Dorothea Dunbar, Canton, Mass.; 
Mary D. Edmonds, Colonia, N. Y.; 
Ella May Emerson, Winchester, 
Mass.; Mrs. Jessica M. Estes, Ran- 
dolph, Mass.; Grace Fernald, Stam- 
ford, Conn.; Kate Fulop, New York 
City; Lucretia Garfield, Washington, 
D. C.; Emma Glatt, Paterson, N. J.; 
Katherine Gillis, Boston, Mass.; 
Mary B. Harris, Salem, Mass.; 
Nellie Hayward, Lynnfield, Mass. ; 
Pauline Heck, Paterson, N. J.; 
Leonora Heyman, New York City; 
Mildred Hicks, Tallahoma, T'enn.; 
Elizabeth Jefferies, Lawrence, 


| Mirrors with 
3-in-OneOil 


Just a few drops in the wash 
water will clean perfectly. 
Then a dry cloth will polish 
beautifully. Do the same 
with windows and cut glass. 


3-in-One is a highly refined, 
specially compounded oil 
NY without greasy qualities. It 


cleans wile it polishes. 

Use on the frames of mirrors as well 
 asonthe glass. Use on ail fine woods 
Y and on barcwood or par- 

quet floors. Leaves no dis 

agreeable smell and no res- 

idue to soil the bands. 

At all stores: In bottles, 10c, 

25cand 50c. 

Cans, 25c. ! 

FREE—Ii you are not up |i 

on 3-in-One, send for free + 

sample and Dictionary of ees 

Uses, ome || 
Three-in-One Oil Co» > r 


Broadway, 


In Handy Oil |, 








Mass.; Mrs. Florence Justice, King- 
ston, Mass.; Ruth C. Lange, Wilson, 
Conn.; Alice Layland, New Bedford, 
Mass.; Mrs. Katharine L. M. Lilley, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Mrs. C. R. Lind- 
say, Jr., Chevy Chase, Maryland; 
Miss Mary E. Longley, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Marian Luscomb, Salem, 
Mass.; Mrs. Anna R. McFarlin, 
Middleboro, Mass.; Josephine Morse, 
South Lancaster, Mass.; Anita 
Ohrtmann, New York City; Mrs. J. 
T. Oliveros, Savannah, Georgia; 
Priscilla Ordway, Newton Centre, 


Mass.; Edith M. Perry, Weston, 
Mass.; Josepha Perry, Weston, 
Mass.; Vera Radcliffe, Shelton, 


Conn.; Emma F. Ripley, Weston, 
Mass.; Augusta M. Roberts, East 
Boston, Mass.; Helen J. Roberts, 
Weston, Mass.; Minnie Ruttenberg, 
Chelsea, Mass.; Mrs. W. M. Scud- 
der, Chevy Chase, Maryland; Mabel 
B. Sears, Middleboro, Mass.; Lois S. 
Shaw, Hartford, Conn.; Elizabeth 


Slocum, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; 
Theras H. Smyth, Dorchester, 
Mass.; Charlotte Spencer, Dorches- 


ter, Mass.; Ellen Sprague, Brook- 
line, Mass.; Anna L. Strid, South 
Braintree, Mass.; Helen F. Swift, 
Middlesex, Vermont; Nellie B. West, 
Hartford, Conn.; Amelia L. Wicke, 
Salem, Mass. ; 





Coming in October ! 
Our Big Birthday Number 


‘Don’t fail to see it. 





















































On Sale at 


National Headquarters Girl Scouts 


189 Lexington Avenue 


- New York City 





TEMPORARY PRICE LIST 


FLAGS 
(Sale Restricted to Registered Scouts) 


Troop Flags, 22 x 36 in. blue and white Sterling Bunting 


(unlettered) Scout emblem sewed on a green _ back- 

OE 4 dtin 0906066606 46nnee desde teh ctteeedtehseees $2.25 
“Treen FO. 2 x00 .-.”’ and Flower name in white letters 

and name of “City and State” in blue letters on above 

De .jécennlsineeniebaeaseodessseeneaneans per letter 10 
Rams TRE onc ic cdcdvccendnenesaecveeses per pair wt 
Se Ce De nde seen sds aces dwceesivcnsdncdeeees .40 

’ } TQ N? 
BADGES AND INSIGNIA 
(Sale Restricted to Registered Scouts) , 
Price 
each 

Attendance Badge, silver plated (90 per cent attendance 

BGO DEED wccwunscecvacetenssavenccendoanheeeeneonese $ .10 
Attendance Badge, gold plated (perfect attendance one J 

PORES ccc cicdicnesnwcencensedetiecceeee ences ee 00 60060660 15 
Girl Scout Hat Band, Embroidered Emblem ........... 25 
First Class Badge (embroidered in Red and Orange r 

colored silk om khaki) ...ccccccesccccscccsvccceseces 25 
Second Class Badge (embroidered in Green Silk on khaki) .15 
Proficiency Badges .....ccccccccccccccccccccccesesesecs 15 
Yenderfoot Pin (third class) ........-2eeee eee eeeeneeeee .05 
Yenderfoot Pin (with safety clasp) ..........--0eeeeeees 1 
Tenderfoot Pin (gold filled) ...cccccccccccccccccvccvese .50 
Tenderfoot Pin (solid gold) .........ccccccceccccecsens 2.25 
Ree TOR: a cccntnps anew dns dedeandndecnsetuanseenansas .10 
Ex-Patrol leader’s chevron, two angles and one bar mount- P 

ed on khaki, ready to be sewed on sleeve .......++++- 25 
Patrol leader’s chevron, two angles mounted on khaki, 2 

ready to be sewed on sleeve .......ee sence rere eeeeee ae 
Corporal’s chevron, one bar mounted on khaki, ready to _ 

be SEWEE OM GICEVE ccccccccccsccccccccccressesscccess 20 
Flower crests (name of troOp) ....---+eeeeeeee ee eeeeees 15 
Fer Bete OF BG OF TROEE osc cccccccncreseccscccdserecensece 10 
Shoulder Knots (colors of Troop Crest) ......-++eeeeeee: 05 
G. S. Lapel Badges—Embroidered .........+++++++ 2 for .20 


The following badges sold only with the 
approval of the Committee on Stand- 
ards and Awards 


“Thanks” Badge, sterling silver .......-e+-eeeeeeeeereee 75 
“Thanks” Badge, gold plated ........-eeeeeceeeeenereee as 
Sterling Silver Medal of Merit ........ccccccccvccceces .50 
Life Saving Cross (bronze) ......ccsccccccccccvescccces .50 
We Brie BGR indo Sin ccccickcnceescndeecegrcscpecsenes .25 
Ribbons, ole ..cccccess .05 Gold Ge GVEF. cccccccse .10 


INSIGNIA FOR OFFICERS 


Lieutenant’s Shoulder Knot, white.............e.eeeeee0s 0S 
COORMES TR 60 b0n095000senhenenens00kesanwedeeenenee -50 
EseeemeeTs PUR osacccvasenssctccecdccessineoasseonses .50 
Captain’s Hat Band (black silk design embroidered 

Bh TD conc nccencececcesegcevccadenenrenevseuneces 5 
Commissioner's Agmilet .ccccccccvcccccccsesccscscccsnce .50 

RECORDS 
Troop register loose leaf, provides complete records for 

© IS 65 dnc 60 600:065000600R00500eweaseynceveest -50 
Nadteional shoete, COG 2. .ccccccscercccsrcceccevcscaseens -03 
Peel caeebet, GO ocsciccccdsnccescocecwsccueesansesa% 15 

CARDS 
MI GRRORNEDA BORE i.6.c'i4 cc codec dks restssesevseeesesacane des 03 
TE HEED 5 £5.55 a eskoenenge beudteageehennns caves 03 
NE CU Se ES. ans 55:00 9 0 4d ced vad khetsaewed-e wine nes 0 
SONGS 
TE 5. bean di ddas deem bares et ibe bese wean see .10 
ee, Te TO a-v kv ikcnsskksnsdesecesedadecseen .05 
a Se CN nh wcanscseesdabdassusnsennnes .05 
TR CA WU sk ehcdecessckencdacecdsacendnedacesecéa .03 
READY TO SEW UNIFORMS 
DUONG wv eveeaeeus 10 12 14 16 18 38 40 42 
DE.. Skkdeaeeene 1.40 1.50 1.60 1.70 1.80 1.90 2.00 2.10 
PE wcaxsaaun 1.30 1.40 1.50 1.60 i.70 1.80 1.90 2,00 
Long Coat 2.30 2.40 2.50 2.60 2.70 2.80 2.90 3.00 
Short Coat ...... 1.75 1.85 1.95 2.05 2.20 2.30 2.40 2.50 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Necierebliefa, Wade ccc ccccvcccescccercvsteoccecsessonses .30 
Ilandkerchiefs—embroidered with Girl Scout emblem in 

SNE ae we asacn scov5505ot0ecacsensnbsaeeesveasaeeenas 25 
Stationery—Duff color, stamped with Girl Scout emblem, 

25 sheets and envelopes Tee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee | 35 
Knitting bags, Khaki, with stenciled Girl Scout emblem.. .50 
Comfort Kits—Khaki .......... ee eee cee e cece eeeceneens 75 

MATERIAL AND PATTERNS 
Kies, wer wel; OG BE WOO évsceseecasidatercnessase wes 50 
Faster ee Or GONE GORE ionic cknssvccseesicesssasen 15 
Pee Nacccddnksesecthucndtadssascenesenssoseuses 15 
PeRRerie ROR bcc cesarean céebnseaneesciaurseuovenee a 


Official patterns, sizes 10 to 20 years, are sold only with 
buttons are 


khaki and in corresponding quantities, Official 


issued only with the sale of khaki. 


The buttons are loaned, not sold, and a desposit of 20c is 


required upon each set of 14 buttons ; 
is required for the larger buttons for Norfolk Coats. 


No articles purchased from National Headquarters will be exchanged after 14 days from the date which they are 
shipped to the customer from National Headqnarters. 


a deposit of 2c each 



































Khaki Land for Girls 


Complete outfits of Girl Scout 
suits and accessories, including: 
Long and short coats, skirts, 
bloomers, felt hats, khaki hats, 
Girl Scout handkerchiefs with 
emblem, black neckerchiefs, 
canteens, whistles, belts, manila 
rope and camping accessories. 





The Sigmund Eisner Company 


National Official Outfitter for Girl Scouts 


MAIN OFFICES: N. Y. SALESROOM: 
RED BANK, N.J. 105 FIFTH AVENUE 
FACTORIES: 

Red Bank, N. J. Newark, N. J. South Amboy, N. J. 
Freehold, N. J. Long Branch, N. J. Elizabeth, N. J. 

Chrome, N. J. Carteret, N. J. 




















